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MARINES MAKE MUSIC 

Corporal Philip Mancini, of Mil- 

ford, Mass., plays a piano, 

found on Guam, for Marines 

ot his pack howitzer unit, 

stationed in town of Agat. 
(See pages 4, 5, 6) 


U. $. Marine Corps photo from H. & E. 
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Li lS EXAMINE the “work sheet” of a typical 
freight car... Pennsylvania Railroad 59944. Let’s 
see where it has been ... what it has carried... 


how mu h work it has done. 


The period covered is a short one, slightly more 
than three summer months of 1943. Yet note ove 
how much territory No. 59944 has traveled, the 
variety of shipments it has delivered; approximately 


15.000 miles of travel, over many railroads besides 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


















its “home” line 


the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


An exception? Not a bit! Pennsylvania 59944 is 
typical of how the 1,800,000 freight cars of the 
American railroads are serving the war effort. It 
illustrates how the railroads in a mighty and united 
effort have made it possible to haul more tons per 
trip — over longer distances — at greater speeds — 


than ever before in the history of railroading. 


x Pennsylvania Railroad ed 
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t 48,537 in the Armed Forces 


Serving the Nation 
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294 have given their lives for their Country 















































Armored Division broke through Nazi defenses, and 

made the first crossing into Germany. This Armored 
Division is a part of the U. S. Ist Army, which stormed 
the Siegfried line. 

An Armored Division is an army in itself. Bec 
it is heavily armed, armored, and very mobile, an 
mored Division often operates as an independent 

Ranging far ahead of the main body of troop 
Armored Division can swiftly thrust through 
the enemy's line, or penetrate a weak point 
enemy’s defenses. ; 

Travelling swiftly, it can pursue and outrun 
enemy troops, or form a spearhead for an all-o 
offensive against the enemy line. 

An Armored Division is an offéngive weapon. It has 
the two qualities most necessary G@itack, These are: 

1. Mobility. This is the capacity teipove 
any direction. Every one of the thier 
in an Armored Division a¥ima.c* 


treads. Speed gives an sites on wheal .. 


to strike suddenly ar isi ly ‘where the enemy 
least expects an atfac 

2. Firepower. The fi red Division 
is trem Us. ry man has h vidual weapon. 


Half ofe ¢ ght, 15 shot na oe Of the re- 


G armored Div the whole Allied advance, a U. S. 



















mainder, more” alf carry tom guns, and the 
rest have the hare hitting Garand 1 rifle. In addi- 4 
tion to the npons carried > poo 320 tanks and 
armored ca 
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artillery 57 
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(role launcher j 
tank. lastest 
armored 
five parts — a 
ball team, fey «i ee 
rely on teamwork to make 
are the five team paloma ery yr red 

1. The command pe Here at 
quarters are the 
sion, which 
for attack. - —* 


2. The reconnaissance echelon. The reconnaissance 
echelon travels ahead to feel out the enemy, and re- 
port back to command by radio. The men ride in jeeps, 
half-tracks, scout cars, and light tanks. Their purpose 
is not to strike at the enemy, but to spy out his posi- 
tions. An observation squadron of Piper Cubs is also 
part of the reconnaissance echelon. 

3. The striking echelon. This consists mainly of me- 
dium and heavy tanks. It also includes self-propelled 
artillery, engineers, tank destroyers, and shock units of 
infantry. 
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THE ARMORED DIVISION LEADS THE WAY 
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This is the knockout punch. The artillery lay down a 
barrage on the enemy’s positions. Before the smoke 
has cleared away, the tanks rumble forward blasting 
their way right through the enemy’s lines. After the 
tanks come the infantry to “mop up” and engineers to 
clear mine fields. 


The support echelon. This consists of three ar- 
antry battalions, three armored artillery bat- 
s, and an engineer battalion. The job of the 
try is to seize and consolidate* ground which has 
i taken by the tanks, and hold it against counter- 
ngine will be called to repair it or 
new mine-fields, and build road 
emy tanks. 
. The mare echelon. This consists of one ordnance, 
quar er, and one medical battalion. These 
al s supply the » with fuel, food, 
n NThey servic ea ipair tanks, motor 
and. ; 
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the striking 


The Battle of Ceci he on November 20, 
1916, was the first great tank battle in history. Nearly 
500 British tanks wr, into action at one time. 
Nearly 10,000 panic stricken Germans surrendered. 

These early tanks weighed only 7 tons, and were 
lightly armed. 

The U. S. heavy tank M-6, weighs nearly 60 tons. 
It is armed with one 3-inch cannon, one 37 mm. can- 
non, three .50 cal. machine guns, and one .30 cal. 
machine gun. 


President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill meet in 
Quebec, Canada. Sen news ardiele on page 7. 
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ESS than 1500 miles trom Tokyo 
lie the Marianas Islands, our lat- 
est and westernmost conquest in 

the Pacific. 

There, on the islands otf Guam, 
Saipan, and Tinian, U. S. Army En- 
gineers and Navy Seabees are work. 
ing day and night. Their task is to 
construct airfields for our giant Su- 
perforts, and to build a base from 
which our Pacific Fleet can sail out 
to pound the Japs in their own back 
yard. 

No longe: will the mighty B-29s 
have to operate solely from China, 
where every drop of gasoline, every 
pound of high explosive must first 
be flown in from India. Superforts 
based on the Marianas can be easily 
supplied by sea. 

With more supplies available, we 
can operate a greater number of Su 
perforts to bomb the industries, rail- 
roads, and other vital war centers of 
Japan. 

The Marianas give our Navy a 
base over 1,000 miles west of Kwa- 
jalein, in the Marshall Islands. The 
capture of Guam is a tremendous 
leap on the road to Tokyo. 

Naval task forces operating from 
Guam can take part in the coming 
liberation of the Philippines. From 
Guam, U. S. amphibious forces can 
drive south to storm Jap bases on 
Yap and Palau. 

There are 15 islands in the Mari- 
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anas. Only the largest of these, 
Guam, Saipan, Tinian, Aguijan, and 
Rota are of military importance. 

The Marianas were discovered by 
Magellan in 1521 when he sighted 
Rota and Guam. In a poetic mood, 
Magellan named them Islas de las 
Velas Latinas, or Isles of the Lateen 
Sails. But his crew, after being 
robbed by the natives, angrily named 
the islands Islas de los Ladrones, or 
[sles of the Thieves. 

In 1668 the Ladrones were re- 
named Las Marianas, in honor of 
Maria Anna, widow of King Philip 
[V of Spain. 

The Marianas were Spanish pos 
sessions until 1898. In that year the 
Spanish-American War broke out 
The U. S. S. Charleston sailed into 
Guam’s Apra harbor and fired at the 
Spanisk fort. Soon a boatload of 
Spanish officials came out from the 
fort. The Spaniards did not know 
there was a war on, and apologized 
for not answering what they thought 
was a salute. They explained that 
they were completely out of ammuni. 
tion. If they could buy some ammu- 
nition, they said, they would take it 
back to the fort and return the salute 
properly. When they learned that 
Spain was at war with the United 
States, they surrendered at once. 

After Spain was defeated, the U. S. 
kept Guam, but allowed Spain to 
sell the other Marianas Islands to 
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Official U. 8 Marine Corps phote 


Chamorro (native) fishermen in their 
outrigger boats off island of Guam. 


Germany. After World War | the 
Marianas, except for Guam, were 
given to Japan as a reward for her 
part in the war. Japan was to occupy 
these islands under a League of Na- 
tions mandate*, and agreed not to 
fortify them. Despite this agreement, 
Japan soon converted Saipan and 
Tinian into strong island bases. 

Guam, although it had a fine har- 
bor, was never fortified by the United 
States. Surrounded by Jap air and 
naval bases, Guam was as helpless 
as a rabbit in a nest of snakes. Up 
until February 1941, the U. S. Con- 
gress refused funds for Guam’s de- 
fense. 

When the Japanese struck on De- 
cember 7, they quickly over-ran the 
island. On December 12, 1941, Guam 
became the first American possession 
to be conquered by the Japanese. 

Saipan was our first target for in- 
vasion in the Marianas 

Saipan is 15 miles long from north 
to south, and about 4 miles wide. 
There are low mountains in the north, 
but the southern end of the island is 
flat enough for airfields. 

Thousands of Jap civilians on Sai- 
pan worked for years to fortify the 
island, dredge the harbor, and con- 
struct an airbase. Many of them lived 
in Garapan. the largest city on Sai- 
pan. 

Tinian, four miles to the south of 
Saipan, was also well defended. It 
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too possessed airfields which could 
be usec against our troops. 

Six miles from Tinian is Aguijan 
This two-by-four-mile island is flat, 
and makes an excellent airfield. Rota, 
further to the south, also is suitable 
for an airfield. 

D-day, the day our landings on 
Saipan were scheduled to be made, 
was June 15. On June 7. 1944—D-day 
minus 8 days—the Fifth Fleet, com- 
manded by Admiral Raymond A. 
Spruance, sailed for Saipan. 

This fleet was divided into two 
parts. One part was the invasion 
force, composed of battleships, cruis 
ers, destroyers, and troop transports. 
The other part was a fast carrier task 
force—Task Force 58, commanded 
by Vice Admiral Marc A. Mitscher. 

For three days planes from ow 
carriers pounded Jap airfields, and 
wiped out Jap aircraft. 

Then on June 15, under a cover 
of naval shells and fighter planes, our 


troops landed on the beaches of Sai- 
pan. They quickly captured a large 
Jap airfield, and pushed up the coast 
to storm Garapan. It was hard, 
bloody fighting every step of the 
way. 

The Japanese feet made one bold 
attempt to crush the American in- 
vasion forces. On June 19, nine Jap 
carriers sent thei: aircraft to strike 
at Task Force 58 Thus began a great 
carrier duel, in which the Japanese 
suffered a smashing defeat. The final 
score: 428 Jap planes shot down, 122 
U. S. planes lost. Two Jap aircraft 
carriers, a destroyer, and two tankers 
were sent to the bottom. We lost not 
one ship. 

The land battle for Saipan lasted 
three and a half weeks. Our losses 
were heavy. More than 2,000 Yanks 
gave their lives to win Saipan. Japa 
nese losses were much heavier. More 
than 16,000 Jap bodies were counted 
(Please turn to next page) 
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and 1,000 more decided to surrender 
rather than to join their ancestors. 

Rota, Aguijan and Tinian were 
more easily taken by the Yanks. But 
even before fighting on Tinian had 
begun, the battle for Guam was un- 
der way. 

Guam is a sizable island, 206 
square miles in area, with hills, for- 
ests, and rich farmlands. 

The 21,000 natives of Guam are 
called Chamorros. During their cen- 
turies under Spanish rule, the Cha- 
morros intermarried with Spaniards 
and Filipinos. They are a peaceful, 
likeable people. They live in towns 
and villages, and own an acre or two 
of farmland each. 

The Chamorros use oxen and 
water buffalo to help them till the 
soil. Their crops are sugar cane, 
sweet potatoes, rice, coffee, corn, 
taro*, and tropical fruit. Guam’s 
biggest export before the war was 
copra, which is dried coconut meat 
from which coconut oil is extracted. 

Since 1899, when the American 
flag was first flown over Guam, the 
island has been governed by the 
U. S. Navy. The Governor of Guam 
was a U. S. Navy officer, appointed 
by the President of the United States. 
The Navy Governor appointed a 
Chamorro as Chief Commissioner, 
and the natives elected a Guam Con- 
gress. The Congress had only ad- 
visory® power. } 

The Chamorros thrived under U. S. 








Official U. 8. Marine Corps photo 


SAIPAN SOUVENIRS: Marine Lieutenants Don Drumm of Bloomington, Ill.; 
Nathan Smith, of White Haven, Pa., and Dick Kronman, of Chicago, Ill., 
display Japanese flags captured on Saipan. Largest is 11 x 17 feet. 


rule. Hookworm, tuberculosis, dys 
entery, and the tropical disease 
known as yaws, were wiped out. 
Guam became a healthy and happy 
place to live. A sanitary water sys- 
tem was installed. Good roads were 
built. An American public school 
system taught most of the Chamor- 
ros to read, write, and speak English. 

The natives of Guam became so 





Official | S. Marine Corps phote 


Civilians of Saipan watch U. S. Marines unload supplies on the beach. 
People on Saipan are a mixture of Korean, Chamorro, and Japanese. 


enthusiastic about everything Ameri- 
can that they wanted to become 
U. S. citizens. In 1937 they petitioned 
the U. S. Congress for citizenship, 
but it was refused them. At present 
the Chamurros are neither citizens 
nor are they aliens. They are con- 
sidered U. S. nationals, who are un- 
der our protection, and who owe this 
country their allegiance. 

When Guam was captured by the 
Japanese in 1941, the Chamorros be- 
came slaves. They were beheaded 
for the slightest offense. Then in 
July, 1944, the Americans returned, 
bringing liberation with them. 

For 17 days the natives waited in 
hills and caves while U. S. dive- 
bombers and warships “softened-up” 
Guam. 

Then, on July 20, the Marines and 
Army landed. They captured Orote 
airstrip, and attacked Agana, capital 
of Guam. 

The Chamorros left their hiding 
places in the hills. Thousands of men, 
women and children walked joyfully 
toward the American invasion lines 
- and freedom. 

The Japs fought desperately, but 
they were beaten. Soon the Stars and 
Stripes once more fluttered over 
Guam. 


Read “Last Gob on Guam” on page 16. 

















POSTWAR PROBLEMS 


DEMOBILIZATION 


SK any GI Joe what's uppermost 

in his mind, and nine chances 

out of ten he'll say: “When do I 

go home? How will the War De- 

partment pick the men to be sent 

home first? Must I wait for the last 
gun to be fired?” 

Last month the War Department 
told the nation how the Army will 
be demobilized after the war in 
Europe is over. 

When Germany is defeated, be- 
tween one aud two million soldiers 
will go back to civilian life. The rest 
of the Army, with most of the Navy 
and the Marines will be needed to 
defeat Japan 

How will the Army determine 
whom to send home first? To get the 
answer, experts in the War Depart- 
ment asked thousands of soldiers 
what method of demobilization 
would be most fair. 

Here is the system that the Wa 
Department decided on: A service 
rating card is to be issued to each 
soldier. Fo: each of the following 
four items Le gets a certain number 
of points: 

1. Service Credit — Based on the 
total number of months served since 
September 16, 1940 

2. Overseas Credit — Based on the 
number of months served overseas 

3. Combat Credit—Based on 
awards for action and heroism. 

4. Parenthood Credit — Credit will 
be given to soldiers who have chil 
dren under 18. 

The men with the highest numbe) 
of credits will be demobilized first 
IF, and it’s a big IF, they are not 
needed for a job in the Pacific. Mei, 
with special training especially in 
supply services, will be needed in the 
war against !apan 

Men who are not needed in the 
Pacific, and who have high ratings 
on their service cards. can go home 

When Johnny comes marching 
home again, he will exchange his 
gun for a saw, or a hoe, or a pencil, 
or a lathe, or a rivet. He will go back 
to a civilian job. 

The biggest task at home will be 
to see that there are enough jobs for 
all able-bodied men (This problem 


will be discussed next week in ow 








Lute Pease in Newark Eve. News 


When Johnny Comes Marching Home! 


“Postwar Problems” article on Recon- 
version. ) 

When 10,000,000 men return after 
Total Victory, we want to make sure 
that there are enough jobs to go 
around. 

To help soldiers get a good start 
on civilian life, Congress has passed 
two important bills. 


The GI Bill of Rights provides that 
a serviceman has a right to resume 
his education. Men who went into 
service before they were 25 can go 
back to school at Uncle Sam’s ex- 
pense. Uncle Sam will pay up to 
$500 a year for four years for tuition. 
Living expenses will also be paid by 
the Government, amounting to $50 
to $75 a month. 

This bill also makes it easy tor ex 
servicemen to borrow money for a 
home, farm. business, or machinery. 

The bill provides for a Veteran’s 
Placement Service. This service will 
work with the United States Em- 
ployment Service to assist ex-service- 
men in finding work. 

Veterans who cannot find jobs will 
be given as much as $20 a week for a 
full year, or until they find a job 

Hospitals, medica] treatment, anu 
retraining courses will be available 
tor sick and disabled veterans 

The second bil) passed by Con 
gress 1s the Mustering-Out Payments 
Act, a plan to give veterans a sum 
of money as soon as they are de- 
mobilized.: This is called a bonus 
The sum ranges from $100 to $300 
depending on how long the veteran 
was in the service. and the type of 
service (whether foreign or in the 
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Roosevelt, Churchill 
In Quebec Conference 


OR the second time in two years, 

President Roosevelt and Prime 

Minister Churchill of Great Britain 
have met in Quebec, Canada, to dis- 
cuss future war plans Together with 
their military and naval staffs, they 
planned our future moves in the war 
against Japan 

The conference lasted from Sep- 
tember 11th to the 16th. 

Premier Stalin of Russia was in- 
vited to the conference but he de- 
clined the invitation Stalin said: “At 
the present time when the Soviet 
armies are fighting battles on such a 
broad front, I cannot travel out of 
the Soviet Union or leave the direc- 
tion of the armies.” 

The conferees said that nothing 
but unconditional surrender would 
be accepted from Japan. They 
agreed that three major commands 
would carry on the Pacific war. 

The top commanders are Admiral 
Lord Louis Mountbatten in the 
southeast Asia theater, General 
Douglas MacArthur in the southwest 
Pacific, and Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz in the Central Pacific. 

The President said that after the 
surrender of Germany, the Allies 
will do as fast a job on Japan as 
they can with the armies, navies, and 
air forces of both the U S. and Great 
Britain working together. 

He said, too, that the Allies will 
have such zZreat puwer that the great- 
est difficulty would be to find the 
chance to use it all 
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STANLEY HILLER AT THE CONTROLS OF HIS 
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19-Year-Old Inventor 
Flies His “Hiller-copter” 


Enthusiasm and interest in 
helicopters is sweeping the na- 
tion. Latest to announce plans 
for building the vertical-flight 
aircraft is Henry J. Kaiser. the 
California shipbuilder. 

Kaiser ‘1as purchased patent 
rights to a brand new counter- 
rotor helicopter. He also hired 
its 19-year-old inventor, Stanley 
Hiller, of Berkeley, California. 
The young inventor was re- 
cently deferred in the draft at 
the request of the Navy, so that 
they might develop his helicop- 
ter for rescue and air-ambulance 
work 

The new aircraft, named the 
Hiller-copter, has two rotors 
moving in opposite directions. 
This makes unnecessary the tail 
rotor which is standard on the 
Sikorsky and Bell helicopters. 

Henry aiser said he was 
able to fly the Hiller job after 
five minutes’ instruction 


Sikorsky’s Helicopter 


In Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
the world’s first helicopter pro- 
duction line has been set up at 
the Sikorsky Aircraft Division, 
United Aircraft Corporation. 
Here one- and two-place Si- 
korsky helicopters will be 
turned out for the U. S. Army, 
Navy, Coast Guard, and British 
Navy. At present the Sikorsky 
R-4-B is in production, but 
soon the R-5, a two-place mili- 
tary model, will be turned out. 

Another Sikorsky two-piece 
model, the R-6 (see photo) will 
be built in quantity by Nash- 
Kelvinator. The R-6 is powered 
with a 245 h.p. Franklin air- 
cooled engine. 

Sikorsky helicopters have al- 
ready proved their worth. On 
January 3, 1944, Commander 
Frank A. Erickson, commanding 
the Coast Guard helicopter 
training station at Floyd Ben- 
nett Field, Long Island, flew 
blood plasma from the Battery 
in N. Y. C. to Sandy Hook, 
N. J. There the plasma was 
given to the survivors of the 





destroyer U.S.S. Turner, which 
had blown up just off the Hook. 
This flight was made under 
“ceiling zero” conditions, while 
other aircraft were grounded. 

In May of this year, the Si- 
korsky helicopter was used to 
evacuate wounded troops from 
Burma. The helicopters were 
able to land in places where 
other planes could not land. 

Severa] other types of heli- 
copters are being developed for 
the Army. One of these is the 
Platt-LePage helicopter XR-1, 
a dual rotor job with a tail and 
rudder assembly (see photo). 

The postwar future of the 
helicopter is bright. After a 
few more years of development, 
the helicopter may wel] become 
the family sky-car 

The great advantage ot a 
helicopter over a_ fixed-wing 
plane is that it can rise or de- 
scend vertically. No fixed-wing 
plane can do this 

The helicopter can rise or 
descend at a rate as low as 
one foot per minute. It can 
hover almost motionless in one 
position. It can move back- 
ward as well as forward, with 
a forward speed ranging from 
zero to about 140 m.p.h. 








Who's a 
Joe?” 
Any tall aviator or mem- 
ber of ground crew 
° ° Co 


“Stratosphere 


Next week: What 
planes do U. S. airmen 


in combat zones jokingly 
call the B-2? 
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1. Lafayette’s family threatened to imprison him if he tried to go to 
America. He ran away and boarded a ship he had purchased. 








JUST A SCRATCH, GENTLEMEN! LET ME STAY 


2. Lafayette joined 
WITH MY TROOPS | 


Washington’s staff 
4 as a volunteer at 
twenty, and was 
{ wounded at the 
battle of Brandy- 
wine, Sept. 11,1777. 

















3. As he was well- 
known in France, 
Lafayette’s service 
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> in America brought 
(4 the American cause 

>} to the attention of 

f the French govern- 























1M SORRY, GENERAL, THE GOVERN- 
MENT HAS NEITHER CLOTHES NOR 


HEY CANNOT FIGHT IN THIS 
MONEY FOR THESE MENL 


CONDITION ! ILL GO TO 
BALTIMORE AND BUY CLOTHING 
WITH MY OWN FUNDS! 
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4. Shortly before the final victory at Yorktown in 1781, Lafayette 


found that the 2,000 men in his command were in rags. 








MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE 
(1757-1834) 


Champion of American Freedom 


N 1775, the Marquis de Lafayette met 
the brother of King George Ill of Eng- 
land, who surprisingly defended the 
rights of the American colonists. The 
young marquis determined to fight for 
American independence. 

Lafayette served on Washington’s staff 
and became his friend for life. He never 
drew his salary as a major general and 
gave thousands of dollars to the Ameri- 
can cause. In 1784 the Maryland General 
Assembly made Lafayette and his male 
descendants citizens forever. 

Lafayette returned to France a firm be- 
liever in human rights. He took an active 
part in the French struggle for liberty, and 
remained a true friend of the United 
States. 

During his visit to the United States in 
1825, Lafayette was given the most enthu- 
siastic welcome ever accorded a Visitor 
from overseas. Congress voted Lafayette 
$200,000 in cash and 23,000 acres of 
land in Florida. 





HOW GOOD TO 
SEE ONE OF 
MY OFFICERS 
AFTER 45 
YEARS! 








5. When Lafayette visited the United 
States in 1825 he was enthusiastically 
jwelcomed. Once he leaped from his 
| carriage to greet an old man. 











Windel Greenup on LST 395. Seven Jap flags 
painted on ship denote seven planes destroyed. 


UCK had just finished a chocolate 
soda when Bib came into the 
Frosty Shop and joined him. 
“Where ya been? Bet you had to 
stay after school,” he kidded her. 
“Bet I didn't,” she retorted. “If you 
must know, I've been in the Jeff, Jr. 
office, trying to dig up something for 
this week’s PX column, but no could 
do,” she added with a sigh. “We're 
supposed to run an interview or a let- 
ter from someone in service —” 
“Jeeps, that reminds me —” Tuck 
reached in his pocket and brought 
out a crumpled piece of paper. “I 
meant to go by the library and look 
up this list of landing craft used by 
the Amphibious Forces. I have to 
make an oral report in social studies 
class tomorrow. Hey, Gus,” he called 
down the counter to the soda-jerker, 


A BIB and TUCK STORY 


ALLIGATORS OF THE NAVY 


eHow's your info on the Amphibs?” 


Gus grinned and pointed to the 
teen-aged boy sitting in front of him. 
“Ed Greenup here was just telling 
me that they call themselves the 

mAlligator Navy.’ His brother's a 
bosun’s mate on an LST.” 

“LST. That stands for Landing 
Ship, Tank, doesn’t it?” Tuck asked 
Ed. 

“Right,” Ed replied. “It's one of 
the Gators’ big landing ships that 
crawls up on a beach and unloads 
tanks and cargo through bow doors 
and down a ramp. ‘Boat’ — that’s my 
brother Windel’s nickname — is home 
on leave. I'm expecting to meet him 
here now.” 

“Wowie!” Tuck nudged Bib. “This 
is your chance for an interview, 
chum. Mine to get a grade A oral 
report!” He moved down the counter 
towards Ed. “Do you suppose your 
brother would answer some ques- 
tions for us?” 

“Sure. He'd rather talk about the 
Gators than eat!” Ed glanced toward 
the front of the store, as he heard the 
door opened. “Here he is! Hi, Boat, 
these kids from Jefferson Junior High 
want to interview you.” 

“Who, me?” The tall boy, dressed 


in a navy blue uniform, smiled as he 
took a counter seat next to his 
brother. “Ed’s probably been feeding 
you a hunk of cheese,” he said to Bib 
and Tuck. “Just because I was in the 
Solomon Islands campaign, he thinks 
I'm a hero!” 

“You are — to me,” Ed said proudly. 
“The LST 395 was right on the job 
at Guadalcanal, Rendova, Munda, 
Vella Lavella, and Bougainville, 
wasn't she? She ran in supplies under 
fire, brought down seven Jap planes, 
and came through without losing a 
man, didn’t she? And who was in 
charge of fire control, as well as 
beaching the ship?” He wagged his 
thumb at his brother. 

Boat couldn't help laughing. “Well, 
let’s give credit where it’s due — to 
Captain Forbes, the exec officer, the 
warrant busun, four other bosun’s 
mates, besides me, and about 110 
men of the crew.” 

“Gosh, does it take that many to 
man an LST?” Tuck exclaimed. 

“Sure. An LST is larger than a de- 
stroyer — about the size of a medium 
freighter, I'd say. She’s 327 feet long 
and has a beam of 50 feet,” Boat 
explained. “The tank deck is over 
200 feet long—about the length of 


Photo below: LSTs unloading their cargo on an island in the Southwest Pacific. 
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three tennis courts, to give you an 
idea. On her weather deck she can 
carry an LCT (Landing Craft, 
Tank), a medium-size lighter for 
landing tanks and guns. Sometimes 
they stack ‘em up with an LST car- 
rying an LCT and the LCT carrying 
an LCVP (Landing Craft, Vehicles 
and Personnel) —that’s a 36-foot 
barge for landing men and vehicles.” 

Bib looked up from her notes. 
“What did the LST 395 carry?” 

“Mostly bulldozers, barrels of high 
octane gas, and Army engineers,” 
Boat replied. “You see, there’s not 
much use for tanks in the invasion of 
South Pacific islands You need bull- 
dozers to clear the jungles, engineers 
to lay air strips, and plenty of fuel to 
feed our planes at the newly-estab- 
lished bases We'd take part in the 
first landing on those islands, then 
we'd shuttle supplies from the near- 
est base and take the wounded back 
tu base hospitals.” 

“Tell us about an island invasion,” 
Bib requested. “I mean, how it’s or- 
ganized and how it works, step by 
step.” 

“Okay,” Boat agreed. “For several 
days before the actual landings, our 
air force would bomb the Japs on 
the island and the Navy's battle- 
wagons would shell ‘em from some 
distance offshore. Our invasion force, 
which included LSTs, LCILs (Land. 
ing Craft, Infantry Large) and APDs 
(Auxiliary Personne] Destroyers) 
would sneak in under cover of night, 
unload as quickly as possible, and 
then scram out of there —” he smiled 

“if we could.” 

“You mean, sometimes the Japs 
bombed you?” Tuck asked. 

“And how! At Guadalcanal we had 
120 Jap planes over us. I was work- 
ing outside on the cable. At Vella 
Lavella we backed into some coral 
and busted a propeller We were un- 
der fire for 26 hours straight and, 
I'll never forget it! August 15, 1943 
We had so many near-misses that the 
395 did everything but turn upside- 
down! But we made it,” he grinned, 
“and we knocked off four Jap planes 
with our anti-aircraft.” 

“What sort of guns does an LST 
carry?” Tuck wanted to know 

“Twenty and forty-millimeter can- 
nons, fifty and thirty-caliber machine 


(Turn to page 16) 
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You see... use... and wear... rayon every day. 
But do you know all of the interesting facts about it? 
Here’s your chance to check your rayonology! 


Most of your rayon clothes start out in a forest! 
Trees are one of the sources of “cellulose’”—the raw material 


. for rayon. Thus, the very first step in making rayon is the 
chopping down of the tree to obtain the basic cellulose. 


Rayon is a product of chemistry! 


It starts as a solid—in the form of cellulose. Then it is 
changed by chemical processes into a sticky liquid. Further 
processes turn it back into a solid, in the form of the fibers 
which are then made into rayon cloth. If you would like to 
know more about how rayon is made, ask your teacher to 
send for the demonstration kit, “The Miracle of Rayon”. 
This kit is available at the address below for 50¢ to cover 
costs of mailing. This kit shows you, in actual sample form, 
how wood from trees eventually becomes rayon cloth. 





Rayon has many different characteristics! 

Because it is made, chemically, by man, it can be varied to suit 
your needs. There are warm rayon fabrics for winter school 
clothes ...cool rayon fabrics for summer shorts and bathing 
suits. Right in your own home, you can find rayons that are 


thick or thin, shiny or dull, soft or hard, rough or smooth. 


Severe laboratory tests check wearing qualities! 


Many rayon fabrics are tested for strength, color fastness, 
washing, dry cleaning, and other qualities. When a rayon 
dress or shirt has a factual label, such as the CRown* Tested 
Tag, telling you about these tests, it’s your best predicti . 
that the fabric will give good wear. 





A BETTER WAY TO BUY RAYON FABRICS —This seal is 
awarded only to fabrics containing Crown Rayon, after they have passed 
the Crown Tests for serviceability. 








Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C.; 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION Uy; 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Philadelphia, Pa 
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SCIENCE 2.0 INVENTION 


News, Views and Clues for Junior Scientists 


The Riddle of Poliomyelitis 


Medical science has con- 
quered many of mankind's dis- 
eases. But one of the diseases 
which science has not yet been 
able to cure, or prevent, is poli- 
omyelitis. This dreaded ailment, 
very much in the news today, 
is also known as infantile par- 
alysis 

The disease is so called be- 
cause the largest number of its 
victims are children under five 
years of age. The disease causes 
paralysis in 25 per cent of the 
cases. Not all victims are chil- 
dren. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
contracted the disease in 1921, 
when he was 39 years old 

Infantile paralysis strikes at 
the spinal cord and the central 
nervous system. When the nerv- 
ous centers controlling muscles 
are damaged, the muscles be- 
come weak and painful to use. 
If these nervous centers are de- 
stroyed, the muscles 
completely paralyzed. 

Scientists working to conquer 
poliomyelitis, say the disease is 
caused by a virus. Scientists do 
not agree on what a virus is, 
but all agree it is hard to see 


become 








| seasonal disease. 


The poliomyelitis virus is a 
form of germ too small to be 


seen even under the most pow- | 


erful microscope. This virus will 
pass through filters whose holes 
are two small for ordinary bac- 
teria to get through. Viruses are 
measured in milicrons. One mili- 
cron equals one millionth of a 
millimeter, or .00000003937 of 
an inch. 

Poliomyelitis seems to be a 
The number 
of cases rises during June, July, 


August, and September, and 
drops again when autumn 
comes. 


Last year there were 12,429 
cases reported in the United 
States. This is the highest num- 
ber of victims since 1931, when 
15,780 people were stricken. 
The peak year of all was 1916, 
when 27,363 cases of infantile 
paralysis were recorded. This 
year, 7,789 cases were reported 
in the U. S. as of Aug. 26, 
which is more than there were 
up to this same date in 1948. 

There is much about infantile 
paralysis that is not yet under- 
stood. Doctors believe the dis- 





International News 


THREE FIGHTERS AGAINST PARALYSIS—President Roosevelt, Basil O’Con- 
nor, of National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, and Elizabeth Kenny. 





| ease is spread by contact be- | 








ALFRED D BECK, Editor 





Tech’s Tricks 


Tech’s birthday party had 
reached the entertainment stage. 
As host, it was up to Tech. 

“T'll show you a new way to 
put out birthday-cake candles,” 
Tech announced. 

He then fitted a nearly-full 
soda pop bottle with a one- 
hole rubber stopper containing 
a U-shaped glass tube. 

Next, he slipped the long end 
of the tube between the fingers 
of his right hand which rested 
on an empty glass. 

Now he began to shake the 
pop bottle, holding it in his left 
hand. He did this gently. 

Tech removed the tube from 
between his fingers and pre- 
tended to pour the contents of 
the empty glass over the can- 
dies. In a moment, there were 
shouts and applause. The can- 
dles had gone out. 

“How did it happen?” every- 
one asked at the same time. 

“The stuff that makes soda- 


pop pop,” explained Tech, “is 


an invisible gas, carbon-dioxide. 
By shaking, I merely allowed 
some of it to escape through the 
tube into the glass. I could pour 
it because it is heavier than air. 
It put out the flame because it 
crowded out the air which every 
candle must have in order to 
burn.” 

“Good trick. Do something 
else,” the crowd commanded. 

“O. K. Lend me the top of 
your fountain pen, Nick.” 
Next: The fountain pen trick. 



































tween people. An infected per- 
son may spread the virus by 
kissing, sneezing, or by means 
of drinking cups, towels, etc. 
It is also possible that a per- 
son can spread the virus, even 
though that person does not 
catch the disease himself. 
Quick diagnosis* is of vital 
importance. Immediate _ treat- 
ment during the early stages of 
the disease may prevent months 
or even years of helplessness. 
First .symptoms of poliomy- 
elitis are often sore throat, a 


slight fever, headache, and 
stomach upset. 
These symptoms are also 


found in less harmful diseases, 
but should not be neglected. 
Pain in the arms, legs, or 
back, and soreness of the spine 
or neck are more definite symp- 
toms of infantile paralysis. 
There is no known drug that 
will cure infantile paralysis. Nor 





are serums thought to be of 
much value in treating it. 

Until recently, splints, frames, 
and plaster casts were used in 
early cases of infantile paralysis. 
But this has been replaced by a 
method of treatment introduced 
into the United States by Eliza- 
beth Kenny, an _ Australian 
nurse. 

The Kenny method makes use 
of hot packs applied to the 
muscles, and later re-education 
of the muscles. Although this 
method of treatment has been 
of great benefit to many victims, 
it cannot be considered a cure. 

The best we can do to pre- 
vent the disease is to obey the 
general rules of good health. 
Wash hands before eating. Don’t 
share the use of drinking cups, 
towels, or handkerchiefs. Cover 
nose and mouth when sneezing 
or coughing. Avoid kissing 
children on the lips. Keep your 
fingers out of your mouth. 











SCHOLASTIC 
(RT AWARDS 


America’s Greatest 
High School Art Contest 


is open to 


Junior High School 
Students! 


672 PRIZES 
amounting to $5,060 


19 CLASSIFICATIONS 


Oils; Water Colors and Tempera; 
Black Ink; Colored Inks; Cartooning; 
Pencil Drawings; Prints; Designs for 
Fabrics; Costume Design; Posters; 


Fashion Illustration; Sculpture; Ce- - 


ramics; Handcraft; Textile Decora- 
tion; 
Mechanical Drawing; Crayons, and 
Photography. 


_34 REGIONAL EXHIBITIONS 


Rat Race 

Two mice were walking along the 
top of a cracker box when suddenly one 
of them started to run. The other mouse 
caught up and asked why he ran so fast. 
The running mouse turned and said: 
“Can't you read the sign? It says: Tear 

along the dotted line.” 
Mary Lee Blackman, Irving School, Dubuque, Ia. 

They‘d Better Be! 

Two U. S. soldiers, sight-seeing in 
London, were walking down Whitehall. 
They wanted to see the War Office but 
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didn’t know on which side of the street 
to look. They hailed a passing Tommy 
and asked: “Which side is the War 
Office on?” 

The Tommy thought a moment and 
replied: “Blimey! Ours, I think!” 


Microphobia 
Two microbes sat on a pantry shelf 
And watched with expressions pained 
The Milkmaid’s stunts 
And they both said at once 


“Our relations are getting strained.” 
Southwest (Minneapolis, Minn.) Arrow 








Needlework and Weaving; | 


throughout the country are open | 


to you. Read the following to 


see where to send YOUR entries: | 


Alabama, Birmingham 
Arizona, Phoenix 
Connecticut, Hartford 
Florida, Tampa 
Georgia, Athens 
IHinois, Chicago 





Kansas, Wichita _ 
Lovisiana, New Orleans 
yy i. rs Rg + 





Michigan, Detroit 
Missouri, Kansas City 
Missouri, St. Louis 
New Jersey, Newark 
New York, Binghamton 
New York, Buffalo 
New York, New York 
New York, Rochester 
New York, Schenectady 
New York, Syracuse 
North Carolina, 
Greensboro 
Ohio, Cincinnati 
Ohio, Cleveland 
Ohio, Toledo 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma 


ity 
Pennsylvania, Phila- 

elphia 
Pennsylvania, Pitts- 

urg 
Pennsylvania, Scranton 


South Carolina, 
Columba 
Tennessee, Nashville 
Texas, Houston 
Virginia, Richmond 
Washington, Seattle 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 


Loveman’s 
Dorris-Heyman Furn. Co. 
Sage-Allen 

Seminole Furn. Co. 
Michael Bros. 

The Fair 

The Wm. H. Block Co. 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co. 
Maison Blanche 

Jordan Marsh Co. 
Crowley, Milner & Co. 
Emery, Bird, Thayer 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 

L. Bamberger & Co. 
Hills, Mclean & Haskins 
J. N. Adam Co. 

R. H. Macy & Co. 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr 
H. S$. Barney Co. 

E. W. Edwards & Son 


Morrison-Neese Co. 
The John $Shillito Co. 
The Halle Bros. Co. 
The Lamson Bros. Co. 


The John A. Brown Co. 
Gimbe! Bros. 


Kaufmann’s 
The Globe (Cleland- 
Simpson Co.) 


The James L. Tapp Co. 
The George C. Dury Ce. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Miller & Rhoads 
Frederick & Nelson 
Schuster’s 





Send 25c¢ Today to 
ARGUS, INC. 


IF YOU ARE UNCERTAIN HOW TO MAKE 


“GOOD PICTURES’”’ 


AND WIN ONE OF THE 1944-45 SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS IN CLASS A 


PRIZES OF $50—$25—$15 AND 5 PRIZES OF $5 
WILL BE GIVEN BY ARGUS, INC., FOR THE BEST 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN DAYLIGHT. 


WRITE TODAY FOR THIS 56-PAGE BOOK 
IT WILL HELP YOU WIN! 

















Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Department S 










HOOD 
PICTURES 





AWARDED TO 
OPTICAL DIVISIO 





If you don’t live in an area where there is to be 
a Regional Exhibition, write to Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., - 
your rules let. 

Notice: if you like te take pictures and have 
good ideas for unusual photographs, the Photog- 
raphy section offers special opportunities for you. 
Ori Jnality also counts high in Costume Design. 


Study these two classifications and get your imagi- 
nation to work—you may win. 


Study the Rules Booklet — Plan Your 
Entries Now — Send Them in on Time 











argus 


incorporated 


ann arbor 
michigan 























: Quink 
EL witn soev-x 
| § MAKES PENS 


i sites 


New ink 
prevents 


| pen troubles ! 


Parker Quink contains solv-x— 

stops most pen troubles before 
they start! And for intense col- 
j or, smooth flow and fast drying 
’ . compare it with any other 
‘| ink! Good for every make of 
4 fountain pen —steel pens, too, 
I Refill with Quink today. 
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£°rrosion, rubber 
igh-acid inks 


Quirk | 
Bran | 


Copr. 1944 
The Parker Pen Company 


7 permanent, 2 washable colors. 
Regular size, 25¢. School size, 15¢. 
The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, 
Wis., and Toronto, Canada. 


MAKE YOUR DOLLARS FIGHT— BUY WAR BONDS 


PARKER Quink 


q THE ONLY INK CONTAINING SOLV-X 














pitcher, and 
catching ace. 


Cardinal 
Cardinal 


Morton Cooper (left), 
his brother, Walker, 


Who'll Shuffle Cards! 


AS WE write this, the American 
| League pennant race is hotter than 
the Sahara Desert in July. Four teams 
— New York, St. Louis, Detroit and 
Boston — are scrambling for the flag. 
And who will win is anybody's guess. 

For a while back in August, the St. 
_Louis Browns looked like a shoo-in. 
They had a seven-game lead and were 
going strong. Everybody (but New 
| York, Detroit and Boston) was happy 
|about it, too. For the Browns are the 
Jouly team in either league who have 
never won a pennant. 
| How they managed to stay in first 
[place nobody knew. They had poor 
hitting, poor fielding and run-of-the- 
‘mine pitching. But there they were — 
| sitting on top of the world. 

They'd probably still be sitting there 
if they hadn’t come East for a road trip. 
Or. this fateful trip, everything went 
black for the 
Browns. The 
eastern clubs hit 
‘em with every- 
thing but the 
bases. By the 
time the Brown- 
ies returned 
home, they were 
no longer in first 
place. The race 
was wide-open 
again, with four teams clustered closer 
than a bunch of bananas. 

If pitching will decide this, the De- 
troit Tigers should win. They have the 
two best pitchers in the league in Dizzy 
Trout (24 wins) and Hal Newhouser 
(25 wins), as of Sept. 18. They also 
have two of the heaviest sluggers in 
| Rudy York and Dick Wakefield. 
| The Boston Red Sox have three of 

the league’s leading hitters. But their 
| pitching staff is weak. 





we CRRA) 
“Snuffy” Stirnweiss, 
Yankee base-stealer. 








The Yankees, who are gunning for 
their fourth straight pennant, are going 
like a house afire. But they finish the 
season on the road. And so far they 
have played terrible ball off the home 
lot. That doesn’t mean they can’t win 
the pennant — they have the potential 
power. 

One thing you can be certain of: 
The American League winner will go 
into the world’s series an underdog. 
Over in the National League, the St. 
Louis Cardinals have made a joke of 
the pennant race. It hasn't been a race 
at all. It was in the Cards all along. 

What can you do against a team that 
has the best hitters, the best fielders and 
the best pitchers in the league? Musial, 
Hopp, Walker Cooper, Sanders and 
Kurowski have been tearing the cover 
off the ball. Pitchers Mort Cooper, 
Wilks, Lanier and Brecheen have been 
goose-egging the enemy batters. And 
the Cards’ fielding is the best in either 
league. 

The 1944 pennant is the third straight 
for the Cards—the first National 
League team to turn the trick in 20 
years. 

The Cards, incidentally, are not root- 
ing for a trolley-car world’s series with 
their St. Louis brothers, the Browns. 
Neither are they rooting for the Boston 
Red Sox. They want the Yankees or 
Tigers to win. The two latter teams 
heve the larger ball parks, which means 
larger gate receipts and more $$$ for 
the players. 

Here are the individual world’s series 
records the players will be shooting at: 

Batting Average: 625 by Babe Ruth, 
Yankees (1928). 

Runs: 9 by Ruth, 1928; and by Lou 
Gehrig, Yankees (1932). 
Hits (four games): 

(1928). 

Home Runs: 4 by Gehrig (1928). 

Doubles: 6 by Ervin Fox, Tigers 
(1934). 

Triples: 2 by Gehrig (1927) and Pie 
Traynor, Pirates (1925). 

Stolen Bases: 6 by Hans Wagner, 
Pirates (1909) 


10 by Ruth 





Hs 
Photos from Press Association 


Tigers’ big arms! Hal Newhouser (left) and 
Dizzy Trout, star pitchers of Detroit Tigers. 
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ARSENIC AND OLD LACE 
Ww Warner Bros. 


THOMAS WOLFE once wrote a 
short story entitled Only the Dead 
Know Brooklyn. 

You might think that title is pretty 
hard on Brooklyn. Brooklyn may re- 
mind you of happier things, like Coney 
Island or The Dodgers or William Ben- 
dix. But after you see Arsenic and Old 
Lace, you'll have to agree that the 
corpses in the picture learned about 
Brooklyn the hard way. 

In this film, Brooklyn is the home 
town of the Brewsters. First you meet 
the two female members of the Brew- 
ster clan. They are maiden ladies, ad- 
mired by their neighbors for their good 
deeds. The neighbors don’t know that 
the Misses Brewster are a gruesome 
twosome with a cellar full of corpses. 

Next you are introduced to the 
Brewster brothers. There’s Teddy, 
who's crazy, but harmless. He thinks 
he’s Theodore Roosevelt. Then there’s 
Jonathan, also crazy and anything but 
hermless. 

Lastly, there’s Mortimer (Cary 
Grant) who thinks he’s going crazy 
when he finds out about his family’s 
odd habits. 

This may sound pretty awful, but it 
isn’t. You'll find yourself laughing in- 
stead of shuddering. Everyone in the 
cast does a bangup job of adding to the 
fun except Cary Grant. His overdone 
jitters keep him bouncing around like 
_a rubber ball. 


As Betty Hutton would say, “It’s mur- 
der!” 


Movie Checkup 





“Tops, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So-so 

Musicals: ““Rainbow Island. “Green- 
wich Village. ““Bathing Beauty. ““Sen- 
sations of 1945. “Step Lively. 

Drama: ““Man From Frisco. ““Im- 
patient Years. ““The Climax. ““Arsenic 
and Old Lace. “Kismet. “““Since You 
Went Away ““Dragon Seed. ““Between 
Two Worlds. ““Mr. Skeffington. 

Historical: “““Wilson. 

War Pictures: “Till We Meet Again. 
“White Cliffs of Dover. 


Comedy: “The Doughgirls. ~“Our 


Hearts Were Young and Gay. “In Society. 
“Merry Monahans. ““Hail the Conquer- 
ing Hero. ““Janie. ““Casanova Brown. 
“Mr. Winkle Goes to War. 

Mysteries: “Pearl of Death. ~“Mask of 
Dimitrios. ““The Canterville Ghost. 


On the UP and UP 

Pat and Bill were pushing a heavy 
handcart up a hill. Bill was doing his 
best, but Pat did more leaning than 
pushing. Presently, they stopped for a 
breathing spell and Bill mopped his 
face with a kerchief. “Some push, Bill,” 
said Pat, looking down the hill. “Yes, 
and some don’t,” replied Pat tartly. 


Edward Matarrese, Roosevelt School, Kenosha, Wis 
Unsuitable 
Supply Sergeant: “Any complaints 
about your clothes?” 
Rookie: “My trousers aren't right.” 
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Supply Sergeant: “I don’t see any- 
thing wrong with them.” 
Rookie: “Mebbe so, but they chafe 


me under the arms.” 
Ruth Mae Matthews, Colman School, Chicago, Ml. 


Unselfish Trait 


Sunday School Teacher: “Unselfish- 
ness is voluntarily doing without the 
things we need. Who can give me an 
example of unselfishness?” 

Jimmy: “I often go without a bath 
when I need it.” 

Patricia Draper, Jewell School, Jewell, Is. 


MORE JOKES ON PAGE 17 











School days, School days! 
Who says they can’t last forever? 


LF peers LAST... and pictures 
stimulate memories. 

You can keep on re-living your won- 
derful school days—from “weenie” 
roasts to football games—just by 
keeping a snapshot record now. 

And while you’re at it, you may as 
well get as many good snapshots as 
you can. Ansco Film will help you, 
because Ansco is the film that remem- 
bers you’re human. 

That’s just another way of saying 
that Ansco helps cover up mistakes of 
exposure and speed ... errors which 


many picture-takers are bound to make. 


Ansco film provides this help be- 
cause it has extremely wide latitude... 
a quality which makes many profes- 
sional photographers prefer Ansco. 


So... make those carefree school 
days live forever . . . in pictures! 


And take those pictures on Ansco 
Film. Every roll is guaranteed—“Pic- 
tures that satisfy or a new roll free.” 
Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Di- 
vision of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. 


Ansco film-cameras 





FORMERLY AGFA ANSCO 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON ANSCO—FIRST WITH THE FINEST 


Here's a tip: get a copy of “Better Photog- 
raphy Made Easy”—a 60-page, illustrated 
booklet, just chock-full of valuable hints. 





Only 25¢ at your dealer’s, or write directly 
to Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
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attention! Contestants: 
THESE ILLUSTRATED 


ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 


—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
—to shape your pro- 
fessional art career. 


A simplified 
step-by-ste 
uide to Wate: 
Jolor Paintine 
—covers all 
aspects 


$7.00 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION $1.00 
PENCIL DRAWING $1.00 
OlL PAINTING $1.00 
SIMPLIFIED DRAWING $1.50 
SIMPLIFIED ART ANATOMY $1.00 


DRAWING FOR ILLUSTRATION $1.00 


and many others—write for lists. 
See your favorite art, book or 
department store, or direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 











EVERY, a. 
SHOULD GET THIS BOOK! 


* ADD YEARS 
TO THE LIFE OF 
YOUR BAND 
INSTRUMENT 





40 PAGES 
/ 46 
i WLUSTRATIONS 
COVERS ALL 
Ee MAKES OF 
= —— INSTRUMENTS 
Your band instrument must last for the du- 
ration. That's why you need this new and 
helpful book, “How To Care For Your Instru- 
ment.” In no other book can you find such 
valuable and helpful information. Covers all 
makes and types of wind and percussion in- 
struments. 40 pages of inseructions, 46 illus- 
trations, to help make your instrument last 
longer. Worth many times its 10c cost. Get 
yours at siren ttt" — 
Sa me ee ee 
C6. COMM, Ltd, *Setuceer RatRaa™ 
Send me____copies of “How To Care For Your Instru- 
ment.” Enclosed find 10c in coin or stamps for each copy 
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| ADDRESS. 





§ city ee iad STATE. 
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x * FREE STAMP PACKET ef 


containing 35 different stamps from 10 different 
countries. Given to all Sincere Approval Applicants 
who send 10c for mailing expense to Dep't J. 
Globe Stamp Co., 570 E. 9th $t., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 
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Alligators 
of the Navy 


(Continued from page 11) 


Boat said, “and we used ‘em 
“You said a minute ago that you 
backed into some coral,” Bib reminded 
him. “I wish you'd tell us how you 
beach an LST and — unbeach it.” 

““Unbeach’ — that’s a good term!” 
Boat took out a pencil and started 
drawing on a paper napkin. “Let's say 
this is the spot you want to land on. 
About 600 yards offshore you drop 
your stern anchor. The cable drum pays 
out cable from the stern and you beach 
the ship full speed ahead. After you’ve 
unloaded through the bow doors, you 
kick your engine in reverse and a winch 
winds up the cable, so that actually 
the ship is towed back off the beach 
and toward the anchor.” 

“Could I have the drawing you've 
made of the anchor, cable, and ship?” 
Tuck asked. “I'd like to show it to my 
social studies class. We have an assign- 
ment on landing craft for tomorrow and 
you've given me material for a swell 
oral report. Thanks a lot.” 

“Waitaminute, I have another ques- 
tion,” Bib said and turned to Boat. 
“How about the natives?” 

“Just like the pictures,” Boat smiled. 
“Bushy heads, nose and ear rings, too. 
Most of them spoke English and they 
were all crazy about the Americans. 
named Lalla, who 
would sing for us by the hour. A mis- 
sionary had taught them several of our 
hymns and somewhere they'd learned 
You Are My Sunshine. 

“The natives’ singing,” he went on, 
“was about the only entertainment we 
had — except the Tokyo radio; which 
always gave us a good laugh. They’d 
play Bing Crosby and Artie Shaw re- 
cordings — to soften us up, I suppose 
—then “Tokyo Rose’ would come on and 
give us a lot of baloney about how 
everybody at home had forgotten us. 


“What are you fighting for?’ she’d ask 


in a gloomy voice. As if we didn’t 
kcow!” He looked around the Frosty 
“We're fighting for things like 
this — the right to go where we please 
and say what we please and eat all we 
can hold,” he finished laughingly. 
“Make mine a double chocolate malted, 
Gus!” 
— Gay Heap 

(Editor's Note: This story is based 
on an interview with Windel S. Green- 
up, Boatswain's Mate, lst class, now 
attached to Commission Detail, Land- 
ing Craft, New York Area, Pier 42, 
New York, N. Y.) 





Last Gob on Guam 


One of the most exciting adventures 
of this war happened to a Navy radio- 
man who was stationed on Guam when 
the Japs seized the island. His name is 
George Tweed, and the story of his 
heroism will long be remembered. 

When Guam fell, radioman George 
Tweed would not surrender to the Japs. 
Instead, he hid out in the mountains, 
while Jap patrols searched everywhere 
for him. To be found meant death, and 
Tweed had many narrow escapes, At 
last the Japs declared him dead, think- 
ing that no man could live in the bar- 
ren mountains. 

But George Tweed was very much 
alive. Friendly, loyal Chamorros 
brought food to Tweed at the risk of 
their lives. Sometimes Tweed descended 
to the valleys, and lived on cocoanuts 
and fruits. For water he drank the sap 
of the guiji vine. 

Last July 10, a U. S. warship came 
in sight of Guam. Tweed signalled to 
it in Morse code with a mirror he had 
saved. Ten days later, when our forces 
invaded Guam, it was information 
Tweed supplied which helped to de- 
stroy concealed Japanese artillery. 

Today George Tweed wears the 
Legion of Merit, pinned on his chest 
by Secretary of the Navy Forrestal. He 
has been given the rank of Warrant 
Officer, and is on his way home to 
Portland, Oregon. After the war is over 
and he retires from Navy, Tweed ex- 
pects to return to Guam. He grew to 
like the island during his over two years 
of hiding from the Japs. 

“Yes, sir,” said Tweed. 
make my home in Guam.” 


“I think I'll 





How’s That Again? 


Instructions in a lab book: Chlorine 
gas is very injurious to the human body 
and the following experiments should, 
therefore, only be performed on the 
teacher. 


Election Story 


Voter: “I wouldn't vote tor you, if 
you were Saint Peter himself.” 
Candidate: “If I were Saint Peter, 
you couldn’t vote for me. You wouldn't 
be in my district.” 
Central News, Central News H. 8., Chicago, Ul 
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PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE — Forty pages - 
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1. Commander-in-Chief of U. S. Army. 
7. Upwards. 
8. Seventh note of the scale. 
9. A conjunction. 
10. Stares in surprise. 
12. Pig pen. 
13. Monkey. 
14. Mountain (abbrev.) 
15. Gets closer to. 
17. U. S. general who led invasion of 
southern France. 
18. Louisiana. 
19. Office of War Information. 
21. To ask for payment. 
3. Grows dimmer. 
. Verb to be, third person singular, pres- 
ent tense. 
27. —— cetera. 
. Third note of the scale. 
. 4-star general in Southwest Pacific. 


1. Carpet. 

2. Office of Price Administration. 

3. Rest for the foot in a staircase 

4. Commander in Chief of the European 
theater of war. 

5. Plot of land. 

6. Attempt. 

11. U. S. General who led drive to Marne. 

12. Premier of Russia. 

14. Mother 

16. Egyptian sun god. 

. Inventor of the steam engine. 

21. Dull. 

22. The United States. 

24. Australian ostrich-like bird. 

25. Title of respect. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week 


Last Week's Solution 
ACROSS: 1-Po; 3-Genoa; 5-Florence; 9-row; 11- 
Ga.; 13-me; 14-AAF; 16-glee; 18-Arno; 19-ill; 20: 
an; 21-Dr.; 22-its; 24-Sardinia; 25-Clark; 26-go. 
DOWN: 2-odor; 4-ore; 5-Foggia; 6-Rome; 7- 
ewe; 8-char; 10-Sforza; 12-all; 15-and: 17-Elba; 
18-anti; 20-aid; 23-snag; 24-Sol. 





Time for TRAINing 
Pullman passenger: “Can I get on 

train No. 204 before it starts?” 
Conductor: “You'll have to, madam.” 


Lillian Dopart, School No. 42. Buffalo. N. ¥ 


Wrong Turn 

The sergeant was drilling a bunch of 
raw recruits. In rapid fire staccato he 
barked: “Right turn! Left turn! Right 
turn! Left turn! Right turn!” 

A rookie in the rear broke ranks and 
started for the barracks, 

“Hey, you! Where are you going?” 
shouted the sergeant. 

“I've had enough,” was the dis- 
gusted reply. “You don’t know your own 
mind two minutes in a row.” 

Virginia Cobbler, Elkhorn (W. Va.) H. 8. 


Written History 


Bill: “I'm going to write to Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

Will: “How can you? He’s been dead 
for years!” 

Bill: “Oh, I've got his Gettysburg 
Address.” 

Seymour Frankel, William Penn School, Brooklyn 


N. ¥ 


Out Like a Light 


My bonnie leaned over the gas tank 
The height of its contents to see 

I lighted a match to assist him. 

O, bring back my bonnie to me. 


Monty Jones, Ynez School, Monterey Park. Calif 
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About Face 


It was lunch hour at the lime works, 
and Pat’s two buddies decided to play 
a little joke on him. During his absence, 
they drew the features of a donkey on 
the back of his coat, which he had left 
behind. In due time, Pat discovered the 
picture. 

“What's the trouble, Pat?” asked one, 
trying to appear innocent. 

“Nothing much,” replied Pat. “Only 
I'd like to know which one of yez wiped 
your face on me coat.” 


Kenneth Carroll, Turner Grade School. Kansas City, Kan 


Sharp Talk 


Tommy was listening to some of his 
soldier uncle’s adventures. “You see, 
Tommy,” he was saying, “I always be- 
lieve in fighting the enemy with his own 
weapons.” 

“Really!” gasped Tommy. “How long 
does it take you to sting a wasp?” 


Wilber Lee Watts. Murtle Beach School, 
Murrell’s Inlet, 8. C. 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to E. No- 
sowsky, Hill School, St. Paul, Minn. 


A chatty old lady walked up to a 
veteran and asked: “How were you 
wounded, my brave fellow?” 

“By a shell,” replied the soldier. 

“Did it explode?” asked the lady, awe- 
struck. 

“Naw,” said the soldier. “It crept up 
and bit me.” 










BOEING FLYING FORTRESS 


WAR PLANES THAT ARE FIRST 
IN THE NEWS! 


BUILD A MODEL THE QUICK 
AND EASY WAY 


“ Save one-half building time. 
Two construction types—Ott-O- 
Former with strong center wood 
frame—OTT-O-Tube with sensa- 
tional torque tube. All parts— 





32 inch —50 cents 


45 FLYING MODELS 
15 Cents to $3.00 





NEW CATALOG 
No. 28—5 Cents 


body formers—wing ribs—rud- 
der—stabilizer—landing gear— 
propeller—ready cut. America’s 
biggest value. 








Lightning P-38 
Helicat F6éF 


Avenger TBF 
Flying Fortress B-17 


Thunderbolt P-47 Warhawk P-40 
Mosquito DH-98 Mustang P-51 
Mitchell B-25 Corsair F4U 
Spitfire Zero 
Focke-Wulf —and others 


6. New Solid Models. Each 25 cents 


AT YOUR DEALER 


Go to your dealer today. See the full line of 
these new kits. If no decier near you, write us. 





AIRPLANE KITS 


JOE OTT MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO 10 
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VICTORY QUIZ wars your 


Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory!’’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. WHO’S WHO 


How many of these five people can you identify? Match 
the two columns by writing the numbers of the left hand 
column in the blanks before the matching phrases. Score 4 
points each. Total, 20. 


1. Kenny __Commander of the U. S. 5th Fleet 
2. Spruance against Saipan. 

: —__Premier of Russia. 

3. Hiller — Infantile paralysis fighter. 

4. Stalin —_Commander in Southwest Pacific. 
5. MacArthur — Inventor of new type helicopter. 


My score 
2. CONFERENCE IN CANADA 


Answer the following questions, by writing the correct 
name in each blank. Score 2 points each. Total, 10. 


1. In what Canadian city did two Allied chiets meet tor 
a conference? 
2. What are the names of these Allied chiefs? 
ae ei ‘eee 
3. Who is Commander in Chief of the Pacific Fleet? 
4. What United Nations leader was invited but did not 
attend? _ 














My score 


3. SOUTH OF JAPAN 


Underline the correct endings to each of the following 
statements. Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 

1. After World War I all the Marianas except Guam 
were in the hands of (a) Spain; (b) Germany; (c) U. S.; 
(d) Japan. 

2. Our first target for invasion in the Marianas was (a) 
Saipan; (b) Staten Island; (c) Aguijan; (d) Orangutan. 

3. The people of Guam are (a) patriots of Japan; (b) 
U. S. nationals; (c) independent citizens of Guam; (d) 
citizens of Guatamala. 

4. Discoverer of the Marianas was (a) Christopher Co- 
lumbus; (b) Ferdinand Magellan; (c) Maria Anna of 
Spain; (d) Joan of Arc 

5. The distance between the Marianas and Tokyo is 
about (a) 100 miles; (b) 500 miles; (c) 1000 miles; (d) 
1500 miles 


My score 
4. ‘GATOR BAITERS 


How do you “bite’ on these questions? Select the cor- 
rect answer. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 

1. What do the letters LST stand for? 
(a)Let’s Send Torpedoes; (b) 
Tinian; (c) Landing Ship, Tank. 

2. Which of these islands are in the Solomons? 

(a) Yap-Palau, (b) Guadaleanal-Munda; (c) Luzon- 

Mindanao. 

3. What are bulldozers used tor? 

(a) To put bulls to sleep; (b) to shoot flames at the 

enemy; (c) to clear jungles. 


Landing, Saipan- 


4. What branch of the service calls itself the Alligator 
Navy? 
(a) amphibious forces; (b) paratroops; 
(c) carrier crews. 


My score 


5. AFTER THE DRAFT IS OVER 


Select the correct endings to each of the following state- 
ments. Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 

1. When Germany is defeated, the Army will release 
(a) about 1,500,000 men; (b) no menz-at all; (c) all the 
men. 

2. The Navy will (a) release all sailors; (b) continue to 
fight in the Pacific; (c) disband all Marines. 

3. Men have a chance to be released from service if 
they are (a) doctors; (b) miners; (c) fathers. 

4. Demobilized servicemen will be given (a) a heli- 
copter and a job; (b) a bonus of $100 to $200; (c) civilian 
clothes and carfare home. 

My score 


6. ARMORED DIVISION 


Score 2 points each. Total, 10. 

1. Underline the three types of equipment you would 
find in the Armored Division. 

jeeps gliders scout cars tanks PT boats LSTs 

2. Underline the two wars in which the tank has been 
used. 

World War II_ Civil War 

Revolutionary War 


Spanish American War 
World War I 


My score 





My total score 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


advisory (ad-VIE-zo-ree), p. 6. Having power to 
advise. 

consolidate (kon-SOL-ih-date), p. 3. To unite, com- 
bine. The military use of this word means to organize 
and strengthen a captured position. 

diagnosis (die-ag-NO-sis), p. 12. The act of recog. 
nizing a disease. When you're sick, the doctor ex 
amines you, and makes a diagnosis (determines what's 
wrong with you). 

mandate (MAN-date), p. 4. Weak or backward 
nation placed under the control of a stronger one by 
an order of the League of Nations. 

taro (TAH-row), p. 6. Starchy root used as food. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
Aguijan (ah-gee-HAN), p. 5. 
Garapan (gah-rah-PAN), p. 4. 
Kwajalein (KWA-jah-lane), p. 4. 
Saipan (sigh-PAN), p. 4. 
Palau (pah-LAU), p. 4. 
Tinian (tee-nee-AN), p. 4. 
Chamorros (cha-MOH-ros), p. 6. 
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SEVENTEEN—the exciting new Magazine— 
tells you what you want to know about 





the things in which you're interested. 









If you cannot buy a copy of SEVENTEEN at your newsstand, use 
this coupon 

SEVENTEEN, Circulation Dept. C, 

400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


1 am enclosing 15¢ in stamps for which please send me a copy of the 
current issue of SEVENTEEN 
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CURVE OF PURSUIT—Ninth in a series of advertisements, dedicated to the skill 
and courage of American aviators, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactics. 


y' s, knocking an enemy fighter plane 


out of the sky is a lot easier if you ve 
done some duck shooting. You've got to 
lead your target . . . But let’s begin at 
the beginning . You're the pilot of a 
P-47—a “Thunderbolt.” 


Suddenly, as you emerge from a cloud, 


you spot a lone Mess rschmitt looking 
for a fight. “Curve of pursuit” runs 
through your mind—you've got to get 


ur ship into a position that will enable 
your hrepowel to connect—not just once 
but for a full, fatal burst. 


“Curve of Pursuit’ 


First vou take care to estimate his 
peed and direction. Fine. Next you 
ipproa h from the rear at an angle 


that leads your target and maintains 


ESTIMATE 


that lead. In your curve of pursuit you 
watch your target carefully as you 
move in. Now you can concentrate your 
fire on a point from which there’s no 
escaping! You push a little red button. 


Your fifty caliber machine guns an- 
swer with a roar—a hit—scores of them 
with the impact of a ten-ton truck. The 
Messerschmitt is a dead duck! 


And, if it weren't plain foolhardy 
you'd do a Victory Roll as you come in 
on your own airstrip! 








Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Re- 
search made possible the first commer- 
cial production of 100 octane aviation 
fuel and supplied it to American Mili- 
tary Aviation... giving our aircraft new 
speed and range, and a great tactical 
advantage. 

Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power and 
pre duction of aviation fuel. 


Today, more Shell 100 octane avia- 
tion fuel is supplied to aircraft engine 
manufacturers, for critical test and 
run-in purposes, than any other 
brand. 

And now, each day, Shell pro- 
duces more than enough to fuel a 
bombing mission of 2,400 planes 
from England over Germany. 
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Activities to Focus Pupils’ 


Attention on Pacific “seo 
SERIAL RECORD 
Noy 4 IGageastem series, pupils should begin to see how the indi- 


THE MARIANAS — pp. 4, 5, 6 


We suggest the following activities to assist Ybdp ane 
ing the geography of the Pacific, and to provide" 


for inviting total class participation in the lesson. ’ 

Using the map on p. 5, pupils can draw rings around 
the islands, using one color to signify Japanese possession, 
another to signify Allied possession. Change of hands can be 
shown by a series of rings — the ring closest to the island 
indicates the original possessor before Dec. 1941, the sec- 
ond ring, the next possessor, the third ring shows the nation 
in charge at the moment. Islands under attack now, like 
the Philippines, might be marked by a wavy, dotted, or 
broken line. Thus, at a glance, pupils will be able to tell 
“who won what” in the Pacific. 


Try These Games 


Try this game patterned on the order of a spelling bee. 
The class is divided into two teams, with one pupil act- 
ing as the caller. His job is to call out the names of the 


islands: 
Luzon Makin Tarawa 
Tinian Saipan Corregidor 
Bougainville Guadalcanal Attu 
Borneo Celebes Timor 
Yap Rota Medinilla 
Guam Palau Kiska 
Mindanao Kwajalein Timor 
Urucas Bali Java 


Pupils on each team alternate in responding. They must 
name the island group to which the island belongs, and tell 
in whose hands the island now is. Pupils whose answers 
are incorrect are eliminated. If more than three pupils re- 
main, they may be played off by reversing the procedure. 
The caller names the island group and the contestant names 
either a place or an island in the group. 

The next game may be played with maps open on the 
desk. One pupil stands and says: “I challenge 
(names a class member.) Guam is blank blank of Wake.” 
The pupil challenged must give the relationship of the 

islands in terms of direction. He should be limited to 10 
seconds for his answer. In this case, he would reply: 
“Guam is southwest of Wake. If he is correct in his answer, 
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he may challenge another member of the class. If not, the 
challenger holds the floor. 


For this game consider only eight points of the compass: 


N, NE, E, SE, 8, SW, W, NW. 


Pattern of the Pacific War 


With this week’s Theme Article, the fourth in our Far 


dual campaigns in the Pacific act as part of an integrated 
pattern aimed at one goal — the defeat and unconditional 
surrender of Japan. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does our attack in the Marianas illustrate the 
Navy's fsland-hopping strategy? 

2. How do bases in the Marianas help us to bring the 
war closer to Japan? 

3. What kind of a government should the Marianas have 
after the war? Should they be independent? 

4. In what ways can an advanced, powerful nation help 
backward peoples? Illustrate your answer by referring to 
the U. S. treatment of Guam and the Philippines. 


Fact Questions 


1. Name four islands in the Marianas group. 

2. Why can B-29s operate more successfully from the 
Marianas than from China? 

3. Which is the largest island of the Marianas? 

4. Who discovered these islands? Why did he call them 
Islas de los Ladrones? 

5. Who held the Marianas after World War I? Who 
held Guam? 

6. How did Japan violate the League of Nations agree- 
ment in the Marianas? 

7. Who commanded the fifth fleet for the attack on Sai- 
pan? 

8. Who are the Chamorros? 

9. How was the Governor of Guam selected? 

10. For whom were the Marianas named? 


ARMORED DIVISIONS — p. 3 


The article on Armored Divisions combines with the 
story of the Saipan battle, p. 5, and the Bib and Tuck fea- 
ture, p. 10, to point out striking contrasts in the types of 
fighting techniques employed by our troops. Pupils might 
compare the amphibious fighting in the Pacific with the 
fighting on the Western front as described in this article. 
They might also discuss mountain fighting in Italy, winter 
fighting along the Russian front, and the desert warfare of 
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Africa in 1942. In discussion, pupils can point out ways in 
which climate and terrain influence battle conditions and 
equipment. 

In conjunction with this article, pupils can discuss the 
successful use of combined operations in warfare. Com- 
bined operations is defined as the participation in one as- 
sault of two or more branches of the services — the Army, 
Navy, Merchant Marine, Air Forces, etc. Pupils might re- 
view the past four News Roundups and Theme Articles, 
looking for examples of combined operations. 


Discussion Questions 


How does land warfare differ from amphibious opera- 
tions as to types of (a) vehicles; (b) personal equipment 
and clothing; (c) fighting techniques and special troops; 
(d) supplies and problems involved in keeping supply lines 
open; (e) aircraft; (f) communications; (g) food; (h) dis- 
eases, 

2. Why is an Armored Division an offensive weapon? 
What qualities make it a successful offensive weapon? 


Fact Questions 


What is meant by mobility? 
2. List four types of weapons used by the men of ar- 
mored divisions. 

3. How many echelons are there in an Armored Division? 
Describe the work of one echelon. 

4. Why is it better for the Armored Divisions to travel in 
columns on several roads than to travel on one road only? 

5. How long would the Armored Division extend if it 
traveled on a single road? 


AIR WEEK —p. 8 


Just as the automobile revolutionized customs and con- 
ditions, the helicopter in its sky-car role may also effect 
tremendous changes in our ways of living. Pupils might 
write imaginative essays on the subject: A Day in the 
Helicopter Age. In their descriptions they can point out the 
effects these planes will have on our (a) architecture as 
landing roofs and hangars are needed; (b) city-country 


areas as commuting becomes swift and simple; (c) chance 
to travel; (d) standards of living. 
Discussion Questions 

1. Do you believe the helicopter will be the “family 


vehicles” in the foreseeable future. If your answer is yes, 
how long do you think it will be before your family has 
helicopter? Will it take the place of the automobile just 
as the auto replaced the horse-and-buggy? 
2. What emergency uses can you think of tor the heli- 


copter in peacetime? 


Fact Questions 


|. What helicopter model will Henry J]. Kaiser produce? 

2. Who is the inventor of this model? How old is he? 

3. How does the Navy plan to use this model? 

1. How did the Sikorsky helicopter help survivors of the 
U.S.S. Turner? 

5. How was the Sikorsky helicopter used in Burma? 
3. What is the advantage of a helicopter over a fixed 
wing plane? 


DEMOBILIZATION — p. 7 


[These additional tacts about our demobilization plans 


— 


are an indication of how the plans will work once they go 


into effect. 
1. Under the demobilisation plan, most of the Army’s 





strength will be shifted to the Pacific, while large forces 
will remain in Europe in the Army for purposes of occupa- 
tion. Total discharges will be distributed through all war 
zones so that soldiers in the Pacific have an equal chance of 
going home with soldiers in Europe. 

2. Demobilized men will have to wait for available space 
on ships. The demand for war materials in the Pacific may 
mean delay in transporting the men from Europe. 

3. WACs will’ be demobilized in the same manner, but 
the corps will be treated as a separate group. 

Discussion Question 

If there are not enough jobs to go around for the 
demobilized men, should the men be kept in the Army 
even though they are not needed there? 
Fact Questions 

After what event will the War Department demo- 
bilize about 1,000,000 men? 

Will the Navy and Marines be demobilized at this 
time? 

3. How will the Army determine whom to send home 
first? 


Which men will be kept for the war in the Pacific? 





Answers to the VQ, p. 18 

1. WHO’S WHO: 2, 4, 1, 5, 3. 

2. CONFERENCE IN CANADA: Quebec; Churchill, Roosevelt; Nimitz; 
Stalin 

3. SOUTH OF JAPAN: d, a, b, b, d 

4. "GATOR BAITERS: ¢, b, c, a. 

5. AFTER THE DRAFT: a, b, c, b. 

6. ARMORED DIVISION: 1. jeeps, tanks, scout cars; 2. World War I 
and Il, 


Solution for Word Puzzle in This Issue 
ACROSS: 1-Roosevelt; 7-up; 8-ti; 9-or; 10-gapes; 12-sty; 13-ape; 14-mt; 
15-nears; 17-Patch; 18-La.; 19-OWI; 21-dun; 23-wanes; 26-is; 27-et; 28-mi; 
29-MacArthur. 
DOWN: l1-rug; 2-OPA; 3-step; 4-Eisenhower; 5-lot; 6-try; 11-Patton; 
12-Stalin; 14-ma; 16-Ra; 20-Watt; 21-dim; 22-U. S. A.; 24-emu; 25-sir. 
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OFF THE PRESS | 


Macmillan is bringing out a new 
series of seven literature anthologies. 
The editors have aimed to bring to- 
gether in these volumes material of “lit- 
erary merit . . . related to other sec- 
ondary school subjects and to the art 
of living in today’s world.” They have 
tried, too, to make them adaptable for 
use in varied curricula. In Types of Lit- 
erature ($2.40), edited by E. A. Cross 
and Neal M. Cross, you will find not 
only Dickens, Kipling, and Browning, 
but Albert Guerard, Paul Gallico, Rob- 
ert Nathan, and Archibald MacLeish. 
Heritage of American Literature 
($2.60) edited by E. A. Cross, Grace 
A. Benscoter, and William A. Meacham, 
surveys our literature in chronological 
reverse, starting with the contemporary 
and working back to the early 1800s. 
There are sections, too, on magazines, 
folk literature, national literature, the 
story of our literary growth to date, and 
a companion survey of the growth of 
the nation. Maud and Miska Petersham 
have illustrated these anthologies. 

a 

The Secondary Education Board has 
issued a Senior Booklist and a Junior 
Booklist of recent books selected by a 
committee made up of experienced 
teachers who know what students like 
to read. The lists are annotated, and 
publisher, publication date, length, 
price, and grade level are given for 
each book. In the senior list the Dewey 
Decimal library number is also given. 
The junior list includes a section for 
younger children. The senior list starts 
off again this year with a group of books 
about the war and after. (Copies obtain- 
able from the Secondary Education 
Board, Milton, Mass. Prices ranging 
from 18c for a single copy of the senior 
list to 10c a copy in quantities of 100 or 
more of the junior list.) 

2 

The National Geographic Society will 
issue the first of the Geographic School 
Bulletins for 1944-1945 on Oct. 2. 
These bulletins give accurate, up-to- 
date material on places, peoples, in- 
dustries, commodities, and _ scientific 
developments of popular interest in the 
They appear weekly for 30 
weeks. Each contains five brief factual 
articles and seven illustrations or maps. 
Paper shortage restricts subscriptions, 
so order yours now. Available to teach- 
ers and librarians for 25c for 30 copies, 
to cover postage. (National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C.) 

o 

The Clearing House (207 Fourth 

Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y.) announces that its 


news. 





October number will be a 25th Anni- 
versary Issue. Regular departments will 
be omitted, and size increased by 24 
pages. The issue includes 18 of the 
finest articles appearing in the journal 
for the last eight years, selected by poll- 
ing editors and subscribers to find those 
most interesting and useful. It is re- 
printed also as a paper-bound profes- 
sional book available to non-subscribers 
for 75¢ a copy. 
& 


Resource Units on Problems in Amer- 
ican Life, prepared by eminent subject 
matter authorities working with skilled 
teachers, are issued by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals and the National Council for the 
Social Studies. These are treasure 
houses of authoritative, up-to-date re- 
search findings and suggested teaching 
methods offered as time savers for you. 

Three new ones bring the total avail- 
able to twenty-one. No. 19, The Ameri- 
can Standard of Living, Earning and 
Spending Our Money, by Faith Wil- 
liams and Mary P. Keohane; No. 20, 
The American Way of Business, The 
Role of Government in a System of 
Free Enterprise, by Oscar Lange, Abba 
P. Lerner, and A. W. Troelstrup; No. 
21, Urban and Rural Living, Planning 
Post-War Ways of Life for American 


Youth. (Price, 30c a copy; teachers 
manual, 10c a copy, free with order of 
four or more units. Order from Na- 


tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C.) 

: 

Citizens for a New World, edited by 
Erling M. Hunt, has just been published 
by the National Council for the Social 
Studies. It deals with problems of in- 
ternational relations and of the peace. 
Each chapter is written by an out- 
standing authority in his field. A special 
chapter is devoted to teaching interna- 
tional relations in the secondary school, 
with detailed outlines of suggested 
units of study and a helpful bibliog- 
raphy. This is a valuable book for all 
teachers concerned with teaching inter- 
national relations and issues of the post- 
war world. (National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., $2.00.) 


You can obtain without charge A 
Catalogue of Selected Educational Re- 
cordings, an annotated list of record- 
ings of great variety which can be 
bought from the Recordings Division, 
New York University Film Library, 
Washington Square, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
Prices of records range from as little as 
$1 for John Barrymore’s reading of ex- 
cerpts from Hamlet's soliloquy, to $50.00 
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November 7 is Almost 
in the Ballot Box! 





THIS IS YOUR LAST CHANCE 


To Give Your Pupils 
Background Information 
on the BIGGEST National 

Question-Mark of the Year! 


AMERICA VOTES 
K1944% 


... is SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES _ non-par- a 
tisan, unbiased handbook Votes || 
of the 1944 presidential 
election, particularly pre- 
pared for America’s fu- 
ture voters. 





Magazine size, this 32-page 
booklet in two colors con- Pe ee eee 
tains attractively prepared 
text material, charts and 
maps of past elections, photo- ONLY 10c 
graphs, political cartoons, and . 

a copy in quanti- 
ties of 10 or more. 


a. 


vital chapters analyzing party 
platforms plank by plank, 
with a discussion of the issues 


before today’s voters! Single copies are 


25¢ each. 





Contents Include: 


The Electoral Machinery 
The National Conventions 
Blographies of Candidates 
Party Platforms Compared 
The Major Issues of 1944 
History of the Parties 
Election Scorecard 


Only limited copies 
available—No ad- 
ditional printing. 


Use Coupon 
Below 
Today! 


” (hphrebabarsieetepdeiadmnianatieteaentemabis 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP TE 10-2-44 
A Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, New York 

— copies of AMERICA 


VOTES—1944, a non-partisan handbook of the 
1944 presidential electon. 
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YOUCAN =n. * 


WIN 


* * * * + 


A typical Book-of- 
the-Month Club 
premium 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB Subscription 


by writing a prize winning letter telling 
HOW YOU USE SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


To discover practical and effective teaching 
methods for using SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
in the classroom, we announce the competition open 
to all teacher-subscribers who use 10 or more copies 
of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK or 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC in their classrooms. 


It's a simple competition—just follow the rules 
listed below—and write a letter on how you use the 
magazines in your own classroom. The editors of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will be judges in the 
contest and the prize winning letters will be pub- 
lished in Teacher's Edition. 


Each prize-winning letter published will be awarded: 
A $12.00 Membership to the Book-of-the-Month Club 


Write a Prize-Winning Letter on HOW I USE 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES IN MY CLASSROOM 
and you may win one of these valuable prizes 


Add new books like these to 





These $12.00 memberships to the Book- 
of-the-Month Club will entitle you to: 


1 premium book 
4 regular monthly selections 
2 dividend books 


Totalling 7 new books for your personal 
library or 
if you prefer, you may choose 
$12.00 worth of books from the 
Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tions at one time. 





FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES 


f 


4 


1. Your letter should contain a brief description 
of your use of the magazines in your classroom 
—ranging from 300 to 1000 words. 


2. Your letter should include an account of 
your basic procedure with the SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINE or edition you use, i.e., the time 
devoted to it, how assignments are made, 
methods of study, relations of magazine work 
to regular course, use of lesson plans, quizzes, 
etc. In addition, it is highly desirable to de 
scribe any special devices or activities used, 
such as committee work, student conducted reci- 
tations, special library or outside research, scrap 
books, dramatizations, hand work, filing and 
indexing systems, games and contests, panel 
discussions, trips or surveys stimulated by 
magazines, exhibitions, bulletin boards, etc. 





3. Supplementary materials illustrating methods 
described such as drawings, charts, etc. will 
be welcomed but are not required. 


4. It is desirable to describe special activities 
such as committee work, scrapbooks, outside 
research, contests, dramatizations, etc. stimu- 
lated or based on the use of the magazine. 


5. Prize winning letters will be printed in the 
Teacher's Edition. SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
reserve the right to publish them in 
collected form. 

6. The competition is open to all teacher-sub- 
scribers using 10 or more copies of SENIOR 
SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK or JUNIOR SCHO- 
LASTIC and a $12.00 membership in the Book- 
of-the-Month Club will be awarded for each 
letter published in the Teacher's Edition. 








SEND IN YOUR LETTER TODAY . 


. . The first group of prizes will be awarded in October, 1944. 
You May Win one of the $12.00 Book-of-the-Month Club Prizes . 


. and your letter may 


help other teachers to use your successful teaching techniques. 


Watch for Prize-Winning Letters in Early Issues of Teacher's Edition. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Tools for Building Better Citizens of Tomorrow 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


WORLD WEEK 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 








for 16 records with text for a complete 
course in American Speech prepared 
by Prof. W. Cabell Greet. Some record- 
ings may be rented for a nominal fee. 
Many good ones for social studies, sci- 
ence and music classes. 

Write to the film library also for in- 
formation on 16mm. films related to 
subjects listed in this catalogue. 

For coordinated programs using pam- 
phlets, radio transcripts, recordings, 
and films, write to New Tools for Learn- 
ing, 280 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


The Negro in America, a thirty-two 
page pamphlet by Maxwell S. Stewart, 
summarizes the major findings of the 
authoritative Carnegie Foundation 
study, An American Dilemma, by Gun- 
nar Myrdal, internationally known Swe- 
dish social economist. Dr. Myrdal found 
astonishing ignorance of the Negro 
among white populations in both the 
North and the South. He suggests that 
ignorance may partly explain the gap 
between our belief in equality and 
democracy and our unequal treatment 
of members of the black race. This 
pamphlet can give us significant facts. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 95, 10c, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C.) 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teachers Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books 
ordered, at the prices indicated. If a 
booklet is available free of charge, of 
course no money need be sent. Address: 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17, New York. 





Social Studies Meeting 


Social studies teachers should reserve 
November 23-35 for the Twenty-fourth 
Annual Meeting of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Outstanding speakers will offer 
every teacher a topic closely allied 
with his or her interest and with the 
problems and issues facing all social 
studies teachers as we return to an era 
of peace. A meeting for the purpose of 
clarifying our objectives and methods of 
attaining them is urgently needed. No 
other area carries as much responsi- 
bility for aiding in the formation of a 
lasting peace as does the social studies. 
Further details regarding this meeting 
may be obtained from Merrell F. Hart- 
shorn, Executive Secretary, National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 




































